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Miss Marilyn Thomsen, 4-H, Pershing County, receiving a prize for raising the 1946 Nevada Grand Champion 
Robert Parsons, another 4-H’er, exhibits his grand champion prize hog at the 1946 Reno exhibition 
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A ranch scene in Carson 
Valley, Douglas County, 
Nevada. This valley is one 
of the richest agricultural pro- 
ducing regions in. the entire 
State. Job’s Peak, 10,500, and 
Job’s Sister, 10,820 feet, alti- 
tude, form a background to 
this tranquil rural scene which 
also shows the rounded hay- 
stacks, a characteristic ranch 
adaptation in some parts of 
the picturesque Carson Valley. 
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Nevada's Ranges Produce High Quality Food Aiea 


GRICULTURE, as represented in livestock raising and 
A general farming, has been a consistent industry in 

Nevada since the early days when the first settlement 
was started by a group of pioneers near Genoa in the western 
part of the State. 

Of the 17 counties which contain a population approximat- 
ing 130,000 and which comprise Nevada's present geographical 
and political set-up, 14 are devoted primarily to livestock 
raising and general farming, while the other three could be 
classified more correctly as mineral-producing counties. 

Supplying cattle to the various markets, both in and out of 
the State, for beef stews, juicy sirloin steaks, high-topped 
leather boots, or dainty leather slippers, constitutes an indus- 
try of major proportions currently in Nevada, involving hun- 
dreds of thousands of domestic cattle and sheep, hundreds of 
cowhands and rangers to handle them, and represents millions 
of dollars in money invested. Under normal conditions 
approximately 65 percent of the agricultural income of the 
State is derived from grazing sources. Of these sources, cattle 
grazing and marketing brings in by far the greater amount 
of annual revenues. 

Over a broad expanse of far-flung ranges extending from 
one end of the State to the other, beef cattle of prime and 
carefully selected stock graze. on the unfenced wide-open 
spaces, finding grasses and other nourishing plants for suste- 
nance and fattening before they start on the final journey to 
the dinner table and the shoe store. 

To identify ownership of these vast herds all cattle are 
branded, or marked, and animals comprising these herds show 
a great variety of brand marks. Design and meaning of these 
scars, seared into the hide usually when young calves, often 
puzzle the uninformed, but for the owners they afford a 
positive identification. Brand marks invariably carry a specific 
interpretation, and frequently the markings have been inspired 
by a romantic or historic association or background. 

The vast empire of the Sagebrush State comprises 71,190,470 


acres of land surface and 556,166 acres of water surface. Pub- 
lic domain acreage, embracing many of the principal grazing 
grounds, covers thousands of square miles of territory and 
embraces a very large percentage of the State’s total area. 
Here, in Nevada, through the years, cattle owners and rangers 
have built up and persistently carried on the industry, in spite 
of innumerable difficulties, until it has attained and held a 
position of primary importance. Furthermore, the livestock 
industry provides the main sources of revenue in many counties 
of the State. 

Not so many years ago it was a commonplace thing to find 
herds numbering 10,000 or 15,000 animals, all belonging to 
individual or group ownership. These large herds grazed the 
unfenced ranges and all had the same brand mark. There were 
numerous outfits which ran that many cattle in their herds. 
Some of the brand marks of these cattle became famous all 
over the West. The Miller-Lux outfit, the Taylor holdings, the 
Henderson herds, the Garat establishment, the Hearst holdings, 
and the I X L cattle, are only a few of the outstanding names 
connected with the large cattle runs in those years. Cattle 
from these outfits roamed the unfenced lands on “cattle 
empires” which spread out over the landscape for miles, cover- 
ing areas as large as some of the smaller Eastern States. 

Those were the days of romance‘and adventure when the 
West was “wild and woolly.” Those) were the days of the 
cattle barons and the trigger-happy cowpunchers. Those were 
the days of the cattle rustler, and the “necktie” parties. Those 
were the days of thrilling adventures and outlaws, who 
“rustled” large numbers of cattle and drove them to distant 
parts for disposition. Memory of these events is still clear 
in the minds of the present old-timers. 

In more recent years conditions on the open range have 
changed. Many of the “cattle empires” have been disinte- 
grated into smaller units under different ownership labels, 
range limits have been more clearly defined, animals have 
not greatly diminished in numbers, the hilarious hip-shooting 
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cowpunchers have been tamed, while outlawry has been reduced 
to a minimum. Although the herds have become smaller in 
group numbers, there are still many hundreds of thousands of 
beef animals dotting the landscape all over Nevada. 

Because of their hardihood and ability to thrive in the 
higher altitudes, Herefords, or white-faced cattle, predominate 
on Nevada ranges. Other breeds, however, in lesser numbers, 
are seen mixed with the Herefords and constitute an important 
supplement to the State’s beef cattle supply. 

Many Nevada cattle graze on mountain lands during the 
spring and summer seasons while climate and forage condi- 
tions are more favorable. When autumn comes, some of these 
herds are taken to lower altitudes to escape the harshness of 
the severe northern weather, while many others are carried 
through the cold season on the fenced ranch lands in the 
valleys near the ranch estab- 
lishments. Other herds are 
sent to the feed lots and 
there conditioned for ship- 
ping to the waiting mar- 
kets. The valleys out in 
the open range normally 
produce adequate forage 
crops for the carry-over 
period. 

Accessibility of markets 
through improved rail and 
highway transportation 
facilities has likewise aided 
in the expansion of the 
industry. Loading ramps 
and pens are to be seen at 
almost every station along 
the Western Pacific, the 
Southern Pacific, and the 
Union Pacific railroads, all 
very important transcon- 
tinental lines serving the 
State. Besides these, the 
intrastate lines also afford 
ready shipping facilities 
for the cattlemen. 

Obviously such large 
herds of domestic animals 
require much _ handling 
and considerable care. 
Herding within the graz- 
ing right limitations, find- 
ing and development of 
mew and adequate water 
holes, rounding up strays, 
branding the calves, driv- 
ing cattle to the nearest 
trailhead or to more suitable grazing grounds, include just a 
few of the duties of the range rider's routine. Other chores 
around the ranch buildings, or central corrals, either in the 
field or at the home plant, also help to keep the cowhands 
pretty well occupied when they are not grouped around the 
“chuck wagon” eating broiled steaks to the tune of strumming 
guitars, as so many of the more pleasing pictures would 
indicate. 

The Old West as typified in the hard-riding buckaroo, sport- 
ing a loud checkered shirt and red bandana, heavy sheepskin 
chaps, ten-gallon hats, high heeled boots trimmed with fancy 
designs and long spurs, is still a good sign of life on Nevada's 
vast grazing ranges. The wind-tanned cowpuncher, who 
throws a fast and accurate lariat while forked, on a hand tooled 





Miss Mary Lee Hay, Pershing County, raised this choice Angus steer. 


leather saddle, over a pitching Cayuse, is still the correct trade- 
mark of western dynamic horseflesh and quick trigger action. 
The cowpuncher still glories in and practices the skill of 
lassoing, and is just as expert at it now as his predecessors 
were in the days gone by. Steer roping, bulldogging, and 
“bronc busting” likewise remain an exciting part of the routine 
life on the open range. Seasonal roundups for branding and 
culling are necessary, and these chores give the boys a good 
chance to exercise their skill at riding and roping, while color- 
ful rodeos, with all the glamour and excitement peculiar to 
the western life, continue to be closely linked with the cattle 
grazing and herding in the mass. In fact, the industry retains 
most of its western atmosphere vibrating with thrills and dar- 
ing, but the range hands don’t put too much emphasis on the 
romantic aspects, because the arduous chores are all a part 
of the days’ work. Never- 
theless, range life of today 
is not the same as it was 
during the pioneer days. 
Range life out here in the 
great open spaces has defi- 
nitely lost something. On 
the other hand it might 
have gained much in the 
transition. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the 
wide open spaces have 
been roped and branded 
with the scar of modern- 
ism. 

The romantic, book-pic- 
tured West as now found 
in Nevada has been highly 
seasoned with spices rep- 
resented in high-speed 
motor cars, radios, power 
washers, frozen food lock- 
ers, electric fly traps, and 
electric cooking ranges for 
the ranch house and the 
homestead. Motor trucks, 
tractors, multiple gang 
plows, gasoline driven hay 
balers, single operation 
threshing units, of the 
latest models, now lessen 
the burden of the heavier 
ranch routine. Electric 
power, telephones and 
radios and better highways 
have steadily penetrated 
into most of the outlying 
sections of the State, break- 
ing down the barriers of social isolation. At the same time 
these things afford greater comforts and easier communication 
with neighbors—although these neighbors, even today, may be 
many miles distant. Mechanical gadgets, of a varied assort- 
ment, have brought the ranchers closer together, not in miles 
perhaps, but definitely in hours. Another result from this 
modernization trend has been a broader social environment 
which exerts a very wholesome influence upon the people of 
the entire State. 

The old style rip-roaring cowhand, who rode lickety-split to 
town and filled up with “tiger juice” and then became possessed 
of an irresistible urge to yip and howl and to shoot a jig step 
into the tenderfoot stranger, has all but passed out-of the 
picture. 
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Members of the Farm Boys Club judge lamb chops on the hoof, on a Nevada ranch 


Nevada young farmers seem to appreciate that pork chops are like jewels, these days 





Jimmy Summers, Douglas County, gets a prize for his junior 








hog showmanship contest entry 


And, incidentally, the practical but old-fashioned buckboard 
drawn by a span of high-stepping, slickened up nags, and 
sometimes called into service when the hired man eloped with 
the rancher’s favorite daughter, has slipped its tongue from 
the harness and now remains silent, and rusty in its place of 
repose. This same buckboard, often used for driving to the 
“depot” to bring home “dudes” or the city cousin, is rarely if 
ever, seen nowadays, because it has been replaced by the sleek, 
fast traveling, varnished and upholstered station wagon. 

The old “buckboard” has been relegated to the rear of the 
cattle barn to shrink and shrivel as the years pass on. It serves 
now only as a reminder of what some folks are apt to call 
“the good old days,” and is dusted off, greased, and hitched 
up only for the colorful rodeo parades. 

The boys and girls of the ranch country don’t dash madly 
away from the range corral anymore on their finest saddle 
horses, in the full of the desert moon, bound for a charivari 
or a dance in a neighborhood hayloft many miles distant. The 
custom of charivaris and dancing is not obsolete, only the 
method of approach has changed. The cowhand might still 
be on a friendly basis with the rancher’s daughter; charivaris 
and dancing are still popular diversions for the younger folks, 
but the picturesque old horse and buggy methods of traveling 
to them have been laid aside with the coal oil lanterns and 
the big-bellied wood stoves. Those things, held so dear to the 
old timers, have yielded to the streamlined six- or eight-cylinder 
car with radios and heaters, automatic oil furnaces, and mazda 
lamps. 

The West, as it is today, has not gone soft, by any means; 
it has merely kept pace with the modernizing influences. 
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Robert Fisher, Nye County, receives congratulations for 
his choice steer beef 


On the widespread cattle ranges, outfit brands are still burnt 
into the hides of the struggling young, bawling calves, with 
regularity each season. The iron brand is one thing which 
has survived the march of time. 

Rodeos, typically western institutions, will not be displaced 
very soon if the number held annually in our State is any 
criterion. The rodeo is a bang-up good show. It also pro- 
vides good reasons for cowhands spending a day or two in 
town, and seemingly are more popular than ever. For one 
thing, the rancher and his help love to show off the beautiful 
horses with their ornamental trappings in a colorful parade, 
and what's more, westerners love to watch these parades. 

Driving bunches of steers to the railroad yards for shipping 
to the stock yards, or from the corral to the feeding grounds, 
still remains anything but a pleasure, because it means getting 
up early in the morning and riding hard in the saddle for long 
hours at a time. These inconveniences do, however, have their 
good points for the cattlemen, especially when the market 
price for beef is high. 

The ever-advancing modern trends have brought additional 
changes to the Nevada west. Great open spaces have been 
introduced to the service station gas pumps along the improved 
highways. Magnificent distances over the great open country 
have not changed; Nevada still glories in them. Only the 
methods of closing in and conquering these long stretches of 
uninhabited regions have changed, and these changes have 
come with modernism. 

While the transition from the old to the new scheme of 
life was in progress, cattle raising in the State maintained 
itself as an important business, despite innumerable obstacles. 








This is fully evidenced by the fact that more than 500,000 
head of cattle were on Nevada ranges last year. 

For many years such vexatious problems as grazing rights, 
range limitations, overgtazing, reseeding, water rights and 
priorities, branding problems, range fees, drought, low prices, 
winter losses, bank failures, and even cattle rustling a la motor 
truck have seriously hampered the progress and monopolized 
the attention of those engaged in the industry. Sometimes, 
even range wars, or bloody fights between different brand 
outfits, have been stirred up from seemingly minor differences 
with serious and far-reaching results. These clashes, however, 
have gradually been disappearing from the range lands of che 
State in recent years. 

Decided progress for the stabilization of range conditions 
has been made and a solution of many of the problems beset- 
ting the industry seems assured in the future. With a more 
conciliatory atmosphere and normal range crops, cattle grazing 
and marketing as an industry has every prospect of maintain- 
ing and enhancing its importance to Nevada. 

Nevada's topography consists of a series of long, narrow 
basins, separated by many ranges of parallel mountains striking 
in a nearly north and south course. These mountains are 
broken in places by occasional low cross divides between the 
basins. Mountain ranges have tops levelling off at around 
8,000 to 10,000 feet altitude, while some of the higher peaks 
within the State exceed elevations of 12,000 feet. Valley 
floors, generally speaking, are from 4,500 to 5,000 feet above 
sea level. 

Upon these valley lands, mountain slopes, and tops. the 
hundreds of thousands of Nevada cattle feed on the grasses and 


plants, becoming conditioned for the markets. Of the cattle 
shipped outside the State, California takes approximately 85 
percent, while Utah and the mid-western markets absorb the 
remainder. The value of grazing cattle on Nevada ranges 
normally approximates $15,000,000 annually. 

The larger ranching operations are to be found in Elko, 
Humboldt, and Pershing Counties in the North, and Eureka, 
Lander, and White Pine Counties in the central and eastern 
sections. Washoe County also has many cattle in the Truckee 
Meadows and in Washoe Valley, while numerous white faces 
are to be seen in Lincoln and Nye Counties on their open 
country. 

In addition to privately owned acreages, livestock men use 
the national forests and the public domain for supplemental 
grazing under government permits and fees. In fact, the 
livestock development finds use of these ranges essential for 
successful operation. 

Gradually expanding into an important phase of ranching 
and farming are Nevada's dairy herds and the resultant pro- 
duction of milk products, cream and butterfat. In the meadows 
of the flat lands, and on irrigated projects, alfalfa and other 
cultivated hays afford good supplemental pasturages for these 
dairy cattle almost the year around. Holsteins and Jerseys are 
the most favored for the dairy business. Supplementing the 
cream and milk products, butterfat factories process this dairy 
asset for local and regional markets. Modern, sanitary milking 
barns, well kept and equipped with mechanical devices simplify 
the ranchers’ labors in this branch of farm production. 

To supplement winter feeding, ranchers, especially in west- 
ern Nevada, are now cultivating considerable corn for ensilage. 


Elko County, Nevada, boasts of fine Herefords too, as this bull auction sale picture shows 
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Here’s a Nevada young steer which won for its owner a 1946 blue ribbon. Cattle raising is one of Nevada’s major industries 


In numbers, sheep take first position in Nevada's animal 
grazing industry. Rambouillets are favored and have proved 
to be the breed best adaptable to Nevada range purposes. They 
share the preference of sheepmen with Hampshire rams which 
are bred and used on range flocks to improve meat quality. 
With its extensive ranges, Nevada has developed sheep raising 
on a major scale of production, showing more than 800,000 
of these wool-producing animals in the yearly flocks. 

Clouds of dust rising from distant hillsides, or in the valley 
lands, during summer and early fall, seen while driving along 
Nevada’s splendid highways, could well mean that the 
“woolies” on the grazing range are on the march. If the 
flock should be near the highway, invariably the plodding pack 
burro, loaded with the sheepherder’s camp luggage, will be 
spotted somewhere moving along with the current of the flock, 
while the sheep dogs, ever alert, keep the grazing animals in 
compact formations and on the move. Some of these sheep 
dogs are exceedingly well trained, and need only a word from 
the herder for immediate action in closing in on the sheep. 
These are highly prized by their owners who often pay as 
much as $500 for a well-trained dog. 

Sheep and lambs supply local and metropolitan meat trade, 
while the pelts are sent to the various processing western 
centers for the wool and other articles. ; 

During the past few years horse breeding and development 
has assumed increasing importance as another branch of 
Nevada's agricultural industry. Among the types developed 
are thoroughbred racers, horses for the numerous riding stables, 


heavy draft animals, animals suitable for army mounts, and a 
few of the breeders have specialized in very selected stock, 
such as palominos—high spirited animals of great strength, 
beauty, speed, and endurance. 

Many of the Nevada racing thoroughbreds are making good 
records at the various tracks throughout the country, proving 
the worth of their stock. In altitudes above 4,500 feet, horses 
raised on Nevada farms seem to gain an unusual amount of 
stamina and endurance when taken to lower elevations. 
Nevada's horse population on the many ranches and farms 
numbers many thousands. 

Supplementary feeding in winter for cattle, sheep, and horses 
calls for large quantities of hay. Normally about 600,000 tons 
of this product are harvested annually, and of this crop the 
major portion is used for feed within the State, while the 
surplus is shipped to neighboring States. It is not unusual to 
find as many as a dozen long, high stacks of baled hay piled 
in the rancher’s feedyard waiting to be doled out to the 
hungry animals in the feed lots during the winter time. They 
indicate a good harvest and also provide an adequate reserve 
winter feeding supply. Hogs, in limited numbers, get atten- 
tion from the ranchers in our State. Good quality stock is 
stressed more than numbers, and animals of exceptional value 
will be found in the pens of those who carry on this phase of 
stock raising. Nevada, however, could not be included in the 
list of high-ranking States for hog raising. 

Poultry culture ranks fourth as the most important live- 
stock industry. Chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys are 
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Buildings on the Burns, Pahranagat Valley, ranch 


secondary products of nearly all farms and ranches, while in the 
Truckee Meadows, Carson Valley, the Pahranagat Valley, and 
on the Newlands Project, specialists give much attention to 
raising high-grade turkeys. Nevada turkeys, in fact, are much 
preferred in the coast markets because of their fine quality of 
meat, and many a drumstick from Nevada's flocks will be 
found as the piece de resistance on Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas dinner tables. Many products of the poultry and turkey 
market are sold and shipped through cooperative associations. 

Ranchers in Churchill, Pershing, Lyon, Douglas, and Washoe 
Counties in western Nevada have successfully diversified their 
farming. In these counties, valleys include many thousands 
of acres of productive soil. Water is readily accessible, and 
markets are within short shipping distances. Agriculture, as 
carried on in these elongated valleys of varying widths, includes 
dairying, seed cultivation, fruit growing, vegetable trucking, 
food-animal raising, and stock breeding. Some of these large 
fertile areas include the Spanish Springs Valley, Truckee 
Meadows, Washoe Valley, Pleasant Valley, Carson Valley, Smith 
Valley, and Mason Valley. In Churchill County there is the 
very important Newlands Irrigation Project on the lower 


Holstein bull of the Fallon dairy herds 


Four horsemen on the B-B ranch, Lovelock 


Carson River covering several hundred thousand acres, which 
has diversified farming. Farther east important agricultural 
lands are found along the Humboldt River, stretching from 
Lovelock eastward deep into Elko County at the State’s border. 

North of Winnemucca, in Humboldt County, there is a 
fertile area of good land covering many thousands of acres 
in beautiful Paradise Valley. Small ranching, truck raising, 
fruit culture, hay cultivation, and animal grazing constitute 
the various enterprises successfully carried on there. 

The Owyhee Indian Reservation, near the Idaho line in 
Elko County, includes another fertile area covering several 
thousand acres which gets its water from the Owyhee River. 
In this basin the lands are devoted to various phases of agri- 
culture, particularly hay, while the plowed fields on the reser- 
vation supply the Indians in that colony with all of their 
garden produce. Incidentally, the Owyhee River is one of 
the few Nevada streams which drain toward the Columbia, 
outside the Great Basin. Southeast of Elko the Lamoille 
district and the lower reaches of the Ruby Valley are promi- 
nent sections in the agricultural set-up. Clover Valley in the 
vicinity of Wells, also in Elko County, has many fertile acres. 


Horses in Washoe Valley, Nevada 
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Choice Herefords, 350 of them, being driven into new Lovelock pastures. Herefords are the chief products of Nevada ranges. 


Along the many small streams composing the north and 
south forks of the Humboldt River, large ranch holdings 
occupy the valley lands upon which important hay crops are 
harvested to supplement the cattle grazing in that area. It is 
in that region where Bing Crosby, the noted movie actor, radio 
artist and singer, has acquired ranch lands of many acres. 

Many sections of eastern Nevada’s Steptoe Valley, said to 
be the longest continuous valley in western United States, are 
also adapted to agricultural purposes. Several large ranch 
properties are located in the Ely district and the same situation 
applies to the valleys farther south which comprise the eastern 
Nevada corridor. Of these, Pahranagat Valley is the longest, 
while a number of smaller ones afford considerable land with 
ample water upon which ranching is carried on. 

In Fish Lake Valley, western Esmeralda County, large 
holdings of agricultural land having adequate underground 
water supplies, as judged from the flow of wells in that sec- 
tion, offer opportunities for specializing in good quality horses, 
cattle, hogs, and the cultivation of ranch forage crops. 

In the Pahrump Valley, southwestern Nye County, typical 
Nevada ranching conditions prevail. This is said to be one 
of the richest small valleys in the entire State. There much 
hay, grain, and livestock are produced. 

Humboldt, Elko, Lander, and White Pine Counties, with 
broad agricultural areas, present splendid opportunities for 
livestock raising and forage crops. 


In the southern part of Nevada, Clark County farmers 
diversify their efforts by specializing in such crops as fruits, 
garden truck, poultry, and dairy produce. In Moapa Valley 
at the extreme southeastern part of the State, ranchers give 
special attention to the cultivation of tomatoes and tomato 
plants, besides a variety of other early garden truck, because of 
the mild winters. Moapa Valley tomato plants, because of 
their early development, are given prime ratings in far-away 
metropolitan markets. Millions of tomato seed plants are 
exported from the valley each year. 

Potatoes and dry onions are cultivated extensively in the 
western part of the State where favorable conditions are con- 
ducive to selected grades. 

Lovelock Valley ships in feeder livestock for fattening on 
the high quality hay, grain, silage, and pastures. This region 
is sometimes referred to as the “American Valley of the Nile.” 

Water is wealth in Nevada and all crops depend upon irri- 
gation for successful harvests. The average annual rainfall is 
less than 10 inches. Weather Bureau records show the State 
to have an average of 320 sunshiny days each year. Successful 
farming, therefore, must depend upon irrigation. Sources of 
water for this purpose are found in the piled-up snows on the 
slopes and tops of the mountain ranges. Because of these 
factors, many irrigation projects have been developed to supply 
water during growing seasons. The first reclamation project 
in western United States was made possible by the Newlands 


These Pershing County young farmers were awarded a prize for the best county beef exhibit 
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Downside overflow steps at Lahontan Dam, Newlands Reclamation Project, Churchill County, Nevada 


Act, passed by Congress in 1903. The project, a direct result 
of this legislation, lies in Churchill County, Nevada, and was 
named after the author of the bill creating the district, who 
was at the time a United States Senator from Nevada. 

Ranches in that project are served by waters of the Truckee 
and Carson Rivers, both of which have their source on the 
high eastern slopes of the Sierra Nevada mountains, many 
miles to the west. Storage of these waters is made possible 
by Lahontan Dam, 15 miles west of Fallon. The reservoir 
behind the dam has a storage capacity of 294,000 acre-feet 
of water. At the pfesent time between 50,000 and 60,000 
acres are under cultivation in this unit. 

It is administered by the Truckee-Carson Irrigation District 
and the water is distributed through this agency to ranches 
located in Washoe and Churchill Counties. Many medium- 
sized ranches on which seed grain, dairy products, sheep, fruit, 
melons, and poultry are successfully cultivated, draw their 
water from many canals, ditches, and laterals in this project. 
Fallon, a lively town of 3,000 population, is the marketing 
center. 

While the Newlands Project is the largest in the State, there 
are several other important units in operation at the present 
time. 

One of these, completed in 1939, provides for upstream 
storage in the Little Truckee basin at Boca, California. The 
dam for this unit is located in a neighboring State but the 
waters from its reservoir drain down the east slope of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains in the vicinity west and north of 
Reno. These waters will supply extensive ranch lands in 
Nevada. Administered by the Washoe County Conservation 
district the cost has been prorated to the users of the Truckee 
River over a 40-year period. It has a capacity of 42,000 acre- 
feet and will serve about 30,000 acres in Washoe County. 
Original cost of the project was something over $1,000,000. 
The consequent improvement in fishing conditions on the 
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Truckee River, because of the sustained increased flow, should 
be of considerable interest to sportsmen. 

Another irrigation unit is fed by the waters of Topaz Lake 
in Douglas County. It provides for 50,000 acre-feet from 
the Walker River. This is in conjunction with the Bridgeport 
(California) reservoir on the upper reaches of the Walker 
with a capacity of 42,000 acre-feet. Between 55,000 and 60,000 
acres in Lyon County are included in the Walker River project. 
Agricultural lands in Smith Valley and Mason Valley are 
served by this water. The town of Yerington, to the east, 
is the principal farm trading center. Both of these valleys 
have delightful settings and soil adaptable to production of 
fruit, hay, bee culture, wheat, oats, barley, and rye. 

Rye Patch Dam under the Pershing County Water Con- 
servation district has a capacity at present of 80,000 acre-feet, 
serving between 15,000 and 20,000 acres around the Lovelock 
region. The Humboldt River and its tributaries is the source 
of this water supply. Another reservoir system furnishes water 
for the Lovelock Valley north of the town of Lovelock. The 
ultimate development of Lovelock Valley will be around 
39,000 acres. Farmers there now have farmer-owned livestock 
such as beef, and dairy cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens, and turkeys. 

Carson Valley, a flat area of many thousand acres, gets its 
water supply from the Carson River after it emerges from the 
Sierra foothills. This water irrigates an agricultural area suit- 
able for hay, grains, wheat, barley, oats, fruits, vegetables, 
cattle, both beef and dairy, and is one of the richest farming 
areas in the State. A peculiar feature of this region is dis- 
played in the numerous round-shaped haystacks dotting the 
ranch yards and also scattered here and there in the open fields. 
Carson Valley ranchers have found this round haystack style 
more adaptable to their needs. Butter processing factories, 
which supply local and regional demands for this rich product 
from the many hundreds of dairy cows, are located at Minden 
and Gardnerville, trading centers. 


CATTLE BRANDS OF NEVADA 


@ SPEAKING OF BOOKS; the Sagebrush State publishes an in- 
triguing little volume, certain always to be a best-seller within its 
range. Its title is ‘Nevada Brand Book,” issued by the Division of 
Animal Industry, State Department of Agriculture, Reno. 


As all cattle, horse and hog brands are required by law to be 
recorded, this book pictures and indexes the cattle brands, over 
2,500 in number. Brands show ownership. At the Fall round-up, 
thousands of cattle, which have been grazing on the Spring and 
higHer Summer ranges, are cut out of the herds by brands and, 
with calves newly branded, are driven to their respective ranches 
for winter feeding. Cattle brands usually are imposed on the left 
hip because a roped animal usually falls left side up. Trend of 
modern ranches is to use squeeze-chutes” for branding cattle, the 
slogan being “Easy, boys!” 


To the tenderfoot, the brand book appears to be an amazing 
array of hieroglyphics: There are letters and numerals and com- 
binations of both. Also bars, slashes, circles, quarter-circles, rafters, 
triangles, diamonds, crosses and boxes. Miscellaneous includes 
pitchforks, swastikas, horseshoes, snakes, bells, anvils, flags, hearts 
and fleur-de-lis. 


All these brands have a meaning. They are read from top to 
bottom and from left to right, although the auxiliary earmarks, use- 
ful for identifying cattle in the brush, or during the winter months 
when the coat of hair is likely to cover the hide brand, are read 
from behind. As J. Frank Dobie says, cattle brands constitute "The 
Heraldry of the Range.” They are, so to speak, family crests, in- 
spired by historic or romantic backgrounds, handed down from 
generation to generation and often giving name to noted ranches. 
Sometimes they are illicitly worked over, i. e., changed, by cattle 
rustlers, a gentry still extamt but now using automobiles and trucks, 
instead of cayuses. Some of the brands now in use follow: 


Ais Open A, Avis Walking Aand Zyis Bar A, but X 
is X Bar. LV is Flying W, but epee ©. >= is Lazy Y 
because it is lying on its side. uarter Circle 8 and © is 
Circle S, while 3 is Diamon S. is Rafter H, but Avis 
Tumbling H’s. B is Rocking R and » is Crazy K because it is 
reversed. A number of other brands, some very old, appear in the 
border. 


Although the automobile has superseded the buckboard, the 
pristine West still is typified by the hard-riding cowpunchers who 
rule Nevada's vast grazing ranges. Back of the branding symbols 
and the glamor connoted by the word cowboy, is the concrete fact 
that the livestock industry of Nevada is ‘one of major proportions, 
supplying excellent beef and feeder cattle to the great markets of 
the Pacific Coast and the East. Fostering this great industry are 
the railroads and Federal and State governmental agencies, the 
latter including the University of Nevada Experimental Station anc 
its Department of Animal Husbandry. 


OO OO OOo OO 





Compiled by and courtesy of Thomas P. Brown, of the Western Pacific Railway. 
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Branding time in the Pahranagat Valley. Tolerant cows remember their own experience, no doubt 


Note how that horse is trained to keep the rope taut while the branding iron is applied to mark the calf 
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Part of the Holstein dairy herd at the Experimental Farm, Fallon, Nevada, where diversified farming is conducted for the guidance of ranchers 
Farm products from the Newlands Project, Churchill County, at the fair. The fair is held during September each year 
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Fallon, modern, small city, serves as 


Besides the major projects enumerated above there are 
numerous small dams and reservoirs scattered all over the 
State which add to the importance of agriculture. 

Farmers and ranchers of Nevada constructed 316 dams of 
various kinds and sizes, to control water, to help prevent 
erosion, and to provide water for livestock last year, in coopera- 
tion with the United States production and marketing admin- 
istration. »In the construction of these dams in various parts 
of the State, 114,000 cubic yards of dirt was removed, and 
shows the importance of the undertakings by the farmers and 
ranchers themselves. In addition to those already constructed, 
more are planned for the future, and these will augment the 
present agricultural industry of the State. 

Nevada has learned from its experience. Future planning 
provides for ample surplus supplies of feed and storage water 
in periods of adequate precipitation to take care of periods of 
drouth. 

Crop failures under Nevada's system of irrigation have been 
rare as the irrigating possibilities are now definitely made 
known before planting time. The new science of snow survey- 
ing, originated in this State, has been very helpful in this 
respect. Snow surveying, which measures snow depths, water 
content and probable run-off from drainage areas, is carried out 
in the mountains during the late winter months and early 
spring. “Results of these snow surveys give a basis for accu- 
rately forecasting the available run-off for irrigation uses. 
Ranchers place great dependence upon these scientific fore- 
casts and plant their fields accordingly. These surveys have 
a record of over 98 percent accuracy since they began over 
10 years ago. 

Nevada's agriculturists have also given much thought and 
consideration to the human factors involved. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service cooperates wholeheartedly with farm- 
ers, ranchers, and stock growers in the State. Studies of the 
various farm problems, such as biological surveys, pest control, 
weed eradication, types of crops best suited for certain regions, 


supply center for the first reclamation project in the West 
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soil conservation, county programs, encouragement and aid 
to the young farmers through the 4-H Clubs, both for boys 
and girls, farm home development, and a great number of 
other matters are made, and results obtained are passed on 
to the individual rancher, farmer ‘or stockraiser. 

Through the Agricultural Extension Service, Nevada ranch- 
ers and farmers keep abreast with all modern practices, both 
as to planting, cultivation, and harvesting of crops, as well as 
information concerning use of mechanical implements for the 
various chores incident to farm and ranch life. 

Records in Nevada show the Extension Service, planning 
with farmers and stockmen in the counties, has assisted in 
creating irrigation, drainage, and grazing districts, in forming 
cooperative marketing and credit associations, and in organiz- 
ing farmers to secure the benefits of electric power. These 
are all problems which could not be solved by the individual. 

The 4-H Clubs are encouraged in their work of improving 
types and breeds, prizes are given to those attaining the highest 
achievements, and the object of the service is to constantly 
improve conditions both on the ranch and farm, and also in 
the farm home. Great progress has been made. In fact, this 
service has proven of immense value in bringing Nevada 
farms and ranches up to a modern standard comparable with 
any other farm communities in the Nation. 

Fairs are held in several of the counties each year. Many 
of the ranchers are brought together upon these occasions, to 
talk over their problems and in competition for best quality 
products. Every possible assistance is given the ranchers and 
farmers by both State and Federal agencies for the progressive 
development of ranching and farming. 

While Nevada’s agricultural picture shows that it has the 
smallest number of farm and ranch operators, as compared 
with other States, these ranchers enjoy the distinction of having 
the greatest acreage and largest income per operator, and 
probably the most assured income from nlatind and 
markets. 
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Las Vegas always puts on a good parade and a bang-up show for its Helldorado, a major annual event 
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Annual Rodeos and r arades Are Part of Nevada Life 


ern country, climb over the corral fence, in the spring- 

time, and start gauging the possibilities of a frisky 
youngster of the horsey tribe, you will suspect that the time 
is near for the beginning of that great western outdoor recrea- 
tional institution ‘called the Rodeo. 

Some folks may call it Ro-dee-o, others say it’s Ro-day-o, and 
some strangers have even labelled it Rodd-e-o. Cowpunchers 
don’t worry too much about the handle on the name. To 
them it means a time when each man will pit his skill and 
daring against all comers, and against the raging violence of 
a nag in the field of competition, to see whether horse or rider 
will be the master. Most of these hard riding rugged men 
learn about this little question of jurisdiction the hard way, 
but the tougher the Cayuse the greater the possibilities for a 
bang-up Rodeo show. 

Rodeo time doesn’t arrive, actually, until some weeks later, 
even if the air on the open ranges seems a bit balmy. When 
the “dust devils” in the flat lands are carried high in the air 
by the swirling winds, then the Rodeo days are here again. 

In Nevada where one of the biggest industries of the State 
is that of raising cattle and horses on the open range, those 
who are employed in any of its various branches incidentally 
acquire great skill to ride anything which eats hay or jumps 
a fence. 


Was: the buckaroos and ranch hands, out in this west- 
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To those westerners the annual rodeo is something to antici- 
pate. The men who pride themselves in being expert riders, 
or ropers, take to the sport naturally, but they've got to be 
rugged to stand the gaff. The strenuous work of training is 
essential for they well know that competition in the rodeo 
contests requires every bit of stamina and strength a man 
possesses. A rider must learn to stay put on top of an animal 
which objects strenuously to having anything more on its back 
than its hide. While the man usually wins, he sometimes 
comes out of the event much the worse for wear, whether the 
test is in the corral, on the open range, or on the rodeo lot. 

To compensate for this there isn’t anything a gaunt, wind- 
tanned buckaroo likes better than to hear the music of 
applause of the rodeo crowd ringing in his ears when he 
makes a good ride or stays forked on a violently bucking 
Cayuse, and then gets the nod from the referee. It’s quite a 
chore for a guy on the hot seat to stay straddled for 10 seconds, 
of more, on a rampaging creature, whose one object in life, 
at that particular moment, is to get rid of any and all encum- 
brances on its back, and being not too careful how it’s done. 
Some of these nags are vicious and get the reputation of being 
“killers.” That's when a bronc buster’s got to be at his best. 

The rodeo was a typically western form of sport in its 
inception. It developed to its present status from the original 
round-up, or annual assembly of range animals of -mixed 














Pulchritude, flowers, crowds, beautiful floats, horses, and sunshine invariably characterize the Helldorado, in Las Vegas, Nevada 
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brands, after they were brought in from the open range, and 
the strangers were separated from the main herd and given 
over to the rightful owners. In this rounding up of the cattle, 
riders incidentally developed great skill and expertness in 
handling horses and roping cattle. From the open range the 
rodeo eventually moved to the local fair grounds or racetrack 
infield, which gave the public a better chance to watch these 
games of skill by the cowboys. 

Rodeos are very popular in Nevada. The great open country 
and far-flung range lands offer ideal stages for development 
of the techniques necessary to participate in these rugged per- 
formances. 

Originally the exhibitions of competition between men and 
animals were confined to the home grounds of the range out- 
fit, but interest in these meets spread and the general public 
wanted to become a part of them. Currently they have become 
a split-second sport, and bring thrills to thousands of spectators. 
On the rodeo show grounds the actors can strut their stuff 
in the fullest measure before cheering onlookers, and these 
actors take advantage of every opportunity. 

Bulldogging, relay races, trick and fancy horseback riding, 
expert lariat throwing, calf roping and tying, and other features 
have been added to give the rodeo a greater variety, and these 
added features always arouse the interest of the western sports 
lovers. 

All over Nevada, from May through October, in one town 
or another rodeos are scheduled, continuing from three to five 
days at each meet. Town folk and visitors turn out en masse 
for these occasions and lend every encouragement to the princi- 
pals. Year after year the shows are put on, and the fans never 

a bark seem to get tired of them. 
RE a ee ae awe Lovelock, Winnemucca, Elko, Ely, Alamo, Caliente, Pioche, 


No public celebration in Las Vegas would be complete without and Fallon all have their local rodeos, and they are all good, too. 


this “love buggy” and the beautiful blonde It remains, however, for Las Vegas and Reno, at opposite 


Here’s western atmosphere and night life, including the Las Vegas famous “hoosegow,” part of the Helldorado preliminaries 
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Reno’s Rodeo parade, passing down Virginia Street during its annual western celebration 


Crowds lining the sidelines as the parade passes through the business section of Reno, during the annual Rodeo celebration 
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ends of the State to stage the more widely known events. 
Both cities go all out when they conduct their annual summer 
show known in Las Vegas as the Helldorado, and in Reno as 
the Rodeo. 

Preliminaries to the main events, in both cities, are almost 
as exciting as the principal showings themselves. 

For these occasions everyone is expected to dress in western 
style, or rather in early-day western style. Men let their 
whiskers grow long in the pioneer fashion, and often there is 
difficulty for friends to recognize each other. Peculiar enough, 
Nevada women tolerate this custom, as a temporary expedient, 
but veto the practice as a permanent fixture. Flashy colors 
run riot and can be seen everywhere. No one can possibly 
misconstrue the meaning of these previews. 

This going western, in the old style, for several weeks in 
advance of the main event is, according to Nevada tradition, 
supplemented by a stern edict issued from the local head- 
quarters of the arrangements committee. 

In either Nevada city, the preliminaries get under way about 
a month ahead of the time set aside for the big celebration 
and woe be unto any tenderfoot, or perhaps a stray dissident, 
who falls into the clutches of the black maria crew—the 
Rodeo Task Force of the Arrangements Committee. Black 
Maria crews are strict in the administration of the edict and 
usually get their men—and women. The edict proclaims 
that you've got to sport some kind of a western identification 
tag, as part of your wearing apparel, or else you're heading for 
trouble on your way downtown. A colorful bandana, hung 
loosely about the neck will get you by; a ten-gallon hat 
perched askew on the wearer’s head, is much better; a silk shirt 
with rainbow tints, gives you the green light anywhere; snug 
fitting riding breeches, or just plain levis, in addition to the 


Indians, real Shoshones and Washoes, like to display their regalia and tribal fashions, at the Rodeo parade 
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ordinary street apparel, works wonders, and gives entry through 
any of the sentry lines. Failing to identify yourself as a part 
of the Helldorado, or the Rodeo, by conspicuous dress of some 
kind or other, brands you as a renegade of the first order, and 
means you are destined for a nice, slow, noisy, public ride in 
a cage, behind bars—behind cage bars, that is—and at the 
end of the line a little fee is exacted and collected in the form 
of a penalty. 

Yet, it’s all in a spirit of fun! Proceeds of the fines levied 
against offenders, captives of the black maria, all go to make 
happy some group of children whose lot in life is less for- 
tunate than others. Everyone is in good cheer, very few 
victims blow their top, and the spirit of cooperation is genuine 
and sincere. 

Down in Las Vegas the Helldorado is the royal event of the 
entire year. Everyone gets into the swing of the occasion and 
dresses accordingly. It’s really a part of Nevada’s frontier life. 
Walking down Fremont Street, four weeks prior to the Hell- 
dorado time, you're as likely as not to rub shoulders with real 
cowboys, Indians, or groups of Hollywood celebrities, all dolled 
up in striking western garb. 

Reno has a kangaroo court which operates just as effectually 
The black maria, an antiquated craft, tucked away in moth 
balls for 11 months of the year, is brought out of its cocoon 
of hibernation, in early June, dusted off, fumigated, oiled, 
greased, and gassed up, ready for functioning. 

The piece de resistance of both shows in either Las Vegas 
or Reno, however, is the grand parade. Everyone loves a 
parade, and these are all western in their make up. If you've 
never seen a Nevada Helldorado, or Reno parade, with all the 
color and fanfare, the trappings and the bands which go with 
it—well, you've got something yet to see. 
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This is the Nevada flag, 
which was battle born in 
1864, when Nevada became 
the 36th State of the Union. 
This flag symbolizes a virile 
western State, whose people 
always have been proud and 
ready to contribute their full 
share of responsibility in time 
of stress or emergency, toward 
the welfare of the Nation. It 
represents a State whose geo- 
graphical area is sixth of the 
48 States, having a population 
of nearly 130,000 people. 
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Battleship Nevada Tokens Repose in the State Museum 


ing, Carson City, in a spacious niche of the Warship 
Memento room, there is now on public display the 
beautiful silver set which formerly was a part of the battleship 
U. S. S. Nevada's table Silver Service. This array of many 


Cy: the main floor of the Nevada State Museum Build- 
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This Nevada flag was pre- 
sented to the officers and men 
of the battleship U. S. S. 
Nevada, many years ago by 
patriotic Nevada women. It 
went down with the ship at 
Pearl Harbor, became oil and 
water soaked, faded and soil- 
ed, in its watery grave. Later 
it was recovered and sent to 
Carson City for preservation. 
This flag now occupies a | 
hallowed place in the flag | 
room of the State Museum, | 
and is on public display. 

| 


® 





pieces of fashioned silver, together with a number of other 
cherished articles which for a long period of years saw service 
on the famous old battleship, while it plowed through the 
waters of the Seven Seas, were placed in the State Museum so 
that they can be properly protected and preserved as historical 
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This is the ships flag of the famous battleship U. 8. 8. Nevada 


pieces, or until the United States Navy adds another battle- 
ship Nevada to its fleet. Visitors may now get a close-up view 
ot these mementoes which narrowly escaped destruction at 
Pearl Harbor and eventually were salvaged from the battleship 
before that craft fell a victim to the “guinea pig” atomic bomb 
experiments at Bikini, in the South Pacific last year. 

This beautiful set of silverware comprises, among other 
things, a huge punch bowl of native silver, almost three feet 
high and holding approximately 5 gallons of liquid refresh- 
ments when occasion demands. It has an etched design of the 
U. S. S. Nevada on its side. The set also includes several 
silver platters, big enough to serve the largest of our own 
State’s famous Fallon turkeys, if need be. Besides there are 
many silver cups and goblets, silver compotes, and trays, and 
pitchers, which go to make up the regulation service assigned 
to ships of the line. These pieces are now all neatly arranged 
around the huge bowl to enhance, properly, its dominant set- 
ting. All of them were originally made from the products of 
Nevada's silver mines, they have journeyed all over the world 
with the ship, but finally came back home to repose in the 
State's historical archives. 

When the U. S. S. Nevada was ready for commissioning in 
1915, Tonopah in Nye County, Nevada, was still enjoying a 
boom in silver mining. Tonopah was a great silver camp. 
From the everlasting hills of that neighborhood there was 
brought forth fabulous amounts of rich silver ore, at the time. 

The silver for this renowned set was taken from the Tono- 
pah mines in 1913, smithed and fashioned into the present 
forms, with the excellent engravings, by virtue of a special 


appropriation of $4,996, made available by the Nevada State 
Legislature expressly for the purpose. 

The silver set was presented to the Navy Department for 
sole use on the Battleship Nevada and was a token of friend- 
ship and regard from the citizens of our State. This silver- 
ware was displayed at many Nevada communities, during the 
course of a year, before it was eventually delivered to Navy 
officials for presentation to the captain of the battleship, at 
that time, and put into actual service. 

The punch bowl, the outstanding piece of this massive silver 
set, was fashioned, in size and design, on such a scale that 
the crew members of the State's namesake in the Navy could 
lay claim to the biggest punch bowl in the entire American 
fleet. 

Five thousand ounces, or 417 pounds, Troy weight, of silver 
were used in making up the various pieces, and the set was 
smithed by the famous jewelry firm of Gorham and Company, 
New York. 

In addition to this beautiful silver set, a number of the ship's 
flags, the ship’s bell, and the ship’s plaque have all been 
returned to this State to repose, in their especially prepared 
niche, after many years of use. In the State Museum these 
articles will serve to keep fresh in memory the glorious record 
of the Battleship Nevada and its crews which performed many 
valiant deeds as a unit of the United States Navy. 

The ship's bell which tolled off the hours, day after day, for 
30 years, in all parts of the world, in peacetime and in battle 
afray, now rests on a pedestal, inarticulate but eloquent in 
silence, to remind those who gaze upon its bronze and weather 
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Silver comprising the above set was extracted from some of the ores of the Tonopah, Nevada, silver mines in 
the early years of the present century. It is now on public display at the Carson City Museum 


beaten countenance that time marches on and exacts its immu- 
table toll. Many persons who played important roles on the 
ship and many of those who heard the clarion call of the ship's 
bell, on all the Seven Seas, have passed to the Great Beyond. 
They have left for future generations a heritage to hold and 
respect in affectionate care, the emblems which occupied such 
a friendly place on the battleship honoring the name of a 
great State—Nevada. 

The huge American flag which flew from the ship's mast 
during the attack on the Normandy beach, in World War II, 
was lowered after the battleship Nevada made port at Ports- 
mouth, England, to replenish her empty magazines, after par- 
ticipating in violent and successful action along that French 
coastline. This flag had flown during the first day of a 
record-breaking bombardment, when over 2,400 five-inch shells 
plowed the way open for troop landings on the Utah beach 
as the invasion of Europe began. The banner was salvaged 
from being destroyed, in the usual traditional manner of the 
Navy, by one of the ship’s medical officers. Realizing the 
value of this flag as a memento to future generations, this 


medical officer thoughtfully forwarded the flag to the Governor 
of Nevada for lodgement in the State’s Museum. 

August 18, 1946, will long be remembered in Nevada as 
that memorable occasion when the State was presented with 
the trophies of the battleship. In presenting the battle colors 
to the citizens of Nevada, through their Governor, Rear 
Admiral Francis W. Rockwell, U. S$. N., 12th Naval District, 
who was the guest of honor for the occasion, said he did not 
know of another case in which a commanding officer of a 
battleship had the proud opportunity to return to the State, 
for which the ship was named, the flag flown from her gaff 
in battle. 

The silk flag, Nevada’s State colors, kept on the battleship 
in the flag room and used on special occasions, was also 
returned to its home State. This flag had a rough time of it 
at Pearl Harbor, and narrowly escaped destruction. When the 
ship was beached, after the treacherous attack on that infamous 
day, and partly sank, this silk flag went down with the ship. 
Some time later it was recovered from the bottom of the 
harbor, and eventually presented to the Governor of the State 
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A corner of the Flag Room, in the State Museum, at Carson City, where the battleship’s flags are on display 


for future preservation. This flag, beautiful in design and 
creation, was originally procured and fashioned by patriotic 
minded women of the State, many years ago, and presented, 
with proper ceremonies, to the ship’s officers and men as a 
gesture of respect. The flag was carried on the ship through 
all of its stirring activities, and when the ship was partly sunk, 
ic was thought to be lost forever. 

The flag, with a field of cobalt blue, the State’s seal in the 
form of a shield in the center surrounded by 18 stars atop and 
18 stars beneath this shield, was recovered by divers who were 
examining the interior of the ship with a view to salvage. It 
was folded and in its assigned place, but very much the worse 
for wear. It lay for many days in the grimy waters before it 
was recovered, water soaked and oil soaked, faded and soiled. 
Thus it became a treasured windfall for the State. This flag, 
just as it was recovered, now occupies a place of special honor 
in the warship memento room of the State Museum, in Carson 
City. 

Another flag was that which was flown at the masthead, 
when the ship was attacked at Pearl Harbor. This flag also 
shows much wear, and is tattered and torn, but these wounds 
will cause the pennant to be more deeply cherished as one of 
the State's great treasures to come out of the war. 

Also, among the treasured articles in this same collection is 
a photomural showing the U. S. S. Nevada getting under way 
during the Pearl Harbor attack on December 7, 1941. 

An object of deep interest to the many thousands of visitors 
to the Museum is the magnesium chest, made from native 
Nevada ores into metal magnesium at the huge Basic Mag- 
nesium plant, Henderson, Nevada, near Las Vegas, during 


latter days of the war era. This magnesium chest, early in 
1945, was filled with silver dollars by the citizens of Nevada 
and then presented to the officers and men of the battleship’s 
crew as a token of thanks and appreciation for an achievement 
“well done.” After reports came to the home towners.of the 
valiant service which the crew of the battleship Nevada gave 
during the invasion of Europe by American forces, the home 
folks decided to do something about it. Something which 
would show their gratefulness in a practical form. As a con- 
sequence this magnesium chest was filled with 2,368 silver 
dollars, many of them even struck in the old Carson City mint 
years ago, and presented to a representative of the officers and 
men of the ship at a public ceremony held on the lawn of the 
State Capitol grounds, Carson City. This chest is about 2 
feet long, 1 foot high, and 18 inches wide. To add luster to 
the occasion, it so happened that the ship's representative was 
a mative Nevadan serving on the battleship as a senior lieu- 
tenant. The gift was delivered to the ship’s crew, with 
appropriate ceremony, after the vessel had returned to a home 
port following a successful battle tour of the French coasts of 
Normandy. This magnesium chest is now in its settled niche 
in the warship memento room of the State Museum. 

Now thousands of tourists and citizens of the State who pass 
through the Museum each year will be able to view these 
cherished treasures and to stop and ponder over the exciting 
tales they could tell. We shall always take pleasure in showing 
these mementoes of a once famous battleship to all out-of- 
State visitors who may pass this way on their summer or 
winter tour. 

Because we, in Nevada, are incorrigible landlubbers living 
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in a semidesert State, where anything on water, larger than a 
Criss Craft cruiser is never seen; where there are no rivers, 
or bays, or straits large enough to float even an auxiliary 
personnel attack craft, we can be forgiven, perhaps, for taking 
such a delight in recounting some of the achievements of our 
famous old namesake of the Navy. It’s a thrilling story and 
you will also feel proud of the “Ol’ Maru’s” achievements. 

The U. S. S. Nevada was over 30 years old when it took its 
last voyage to Bikini, and there disposed of during the atomic 
bomb test. During her oceanic career she established an 
enviable record of achievement, having served in both World 
War I and World War IL 

The Nevada was the first of the great oil-burning super- 
dreadnaughts of the American Navy, and one of the first 
fighting ships on which three-rifle turrets were mounted. In 
World War I she did patrol duty in the North Atlantic, 
operating from a base at Bantry Bay, Ireland. 

Like many another veteran, the Nevada was modernized 
between the wars, this process being completed in 1927. 
During the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor she was the only 
capital ship to get under way. She did this despite bomb 
and torpedo hits but was beached to avoid the possibility of 
her blocking the harbor channel. Reclaimed from the mud of 
Pearl Harbor and later modernized in the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard, the Nevada sailed as a member of the naval force which 
supported the Attu landings in May 1943. 

On completion of her Aleutian assignment, the Nevada was 
placed on convoy duty again in the North Atlantic. Between 


the 6th and 15th of June 1944, off the coast of Normandy, 
she was in constant action, delivering bombardments on 52 
missions. German fortifications and shore batteries felt her 
power, and at times she fired at the rate of 300 rounds an 
hour. On June 25, the Nevada was in action again during the 
bombardment of Cherbourg, performing five more missions 
while maneuvering at high speed in the face of sustained fire 
from German shore batteries which straddled her 27 times. 

With guns literally worn out, the Nevada returned to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, for overhaul. She took part in the Iwo Jima 
bombardment in February 1945, and then operated off Okinawa 
during that invasion. There, on March 27, 1945, she was 
struck by a Jap suicide plane and five days later received five 
hits from a shore battery before that battery was silenced 
under a rain of 71 rounds from the Nevada's main battery. 
But in June, she was back in action again, silencing a Jap 
battery on Emidjin Jaluit Atoll, in the Marshalls, on her way 
to the western Pacific. 

To say the sleek lined, but ancient, veteran of two wars was 
a casualty at Okinawa would be correct. However, it would 
be highly incorrect to say the best the Japs could offer from 
suicide divers and shore batteries put her out of action or 
prevented her from carrying out regular assignments. Like 
the old sea dog she was the Nevada absorbed the best the 
enemy could offer, a flaming Kamikazer and five hits from a 
coastal battery, and went about her business unperturbed. 

Just before daylight, 6: 20 a. m. Okinawa time, March 27, 
1945, a group of Jap planes attacked the formation of five 
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support ships preparing to do a day’s work obliterating enemy 
installations. The Nevada's anti-aircraft gunners assisted in 
splashing two of the attackers. Suddenly a Val, a Jap dive 
bomber, streaked out of the hazy light apparently bent on 
disintegrating himself against the open bridge. Lighter 
machine guns picked up the plane immediately, but he was 
too close to halt. 

The guns literally blasted the plane apart, Marine gunners 
in a 20mm battery sawed off his right wing which fluttered 
into the sea. 

Loss of the wing diverted the Val’s course from the heavy 
superstructure. The flaming plane swerved, crashed into the 
maindeck aft by the side of a main battery turret. 

Seven marines in the 20mm battery which saved the ship's 
superstructure from a hit, died at their stations. The little 
guns were heard barking until the second plane hit. 

The resulting fires were extinguished by damage control 

parties in three minutes. There 
was considerable material dam- 
age, including the main battery 
turret and one 20mm gun. All 
equipment, except these two 
guns, was back in operation with- 
in 24 hours, and by 10:30 a. m. 
the Nevada was in the firing line. 
Shortly before sunset the same 
day she retired a short distance 
from the battle area for burial 
of her dead, and the charred bedy 
of the suicide pilot which had 
been recovered from the wreck- 
age. 
e The “Ol Maru,” as the ship 
was affectionately called by its 
crew, was still pounding away at 
Jap airfields, shore defenses, sup- 
ply dumps, and suspected troop 
concentration points April 5, 
when a Japanese coastal battery 
unwisely sought to shoot it out 
with the battleship. Erasing 
enemy shore batteries was old 
stuff with the Nevada. She 
cracked down the toughest pill 
boxes and installations the Nazis 
could offer at Normandy, June 
3 to 17, 1944, and again at 
Cherbourg June 25, and in the 
invasion of Southern France 
August 8 to 25, 1944. 

The Japs on the southwest tip of Okinawa began firing at 
5:32 p.m. They had the benefit of having ranged on the 
ship most of the day, and got in the first few rounds. At least 
24 shells were pumped from shore, nineteen of them missed 
from 10 to 1,500 yards. Five hits were registered, killing two 
men, seriously injuring eight men, and slightly wounding eight 
others. 

The Nevada gunners, main and secondary, were in their 
glory. They had a visible target, gun flashes from the shore 
battery. The ship was maneuvered like an enraged animal, 
and turned on its tormentors. Other ships of the formation 
were some distance away at the moment, making things strictly 
a Nevada show. 

The engagement lasted scarcely 18 minutes, but the experi- 
enced gunners on the Nevada fired 71 rounds from the 14-inch 
battery alone. When the smoke cleared away the target area 
resembled a gravel quarry after a week's blasting. 
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Damage to the battleship was repaired overnight and with 
another dawn this ship was on the firing line again. One 
remarkable feature of the duel with the beach guns was that 
the ship performed without the aid of its “eyes,” OS2U King- 
fishers (airplanes), planes which ordinarily conduct spotting 
during action. Both planes had been damaged by the Jap 
suicide plane. 

Although straddled 27 times by German shore batteries 
during the bombardment of Cherbourg, the Nevada had not 
been damaged from December 7, 1941, to Okinawa. Her 
World War II career began at Pearl Harbor where she was 
the only capital ship to get under way during the attack. 
About 40 minutes after the Japs hit, the Nevada cleared her 
berth unassisted and started down the south channel. Heavily 
damaged and drawing water, she was beached, at what is now 
called Nevada Point, to prevent a jamming of the channel. 

After permanent repairs and modernization at Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash- 
ington, she returned to the battle 
lines in time to take part in the 
first reconquest in the Aleutians, 
Attu, May 11, 1943. After refit- 
ting in the Norfolk Navy Yard 
in July 1943, the Nevada arrived 
in European waters April 1944 
to support the Normandy land- 
ings. Between June 6 and 15 
she was continuously in action, 
delivering bombardments in 52 
missions. By the 17th her log 
laconically stated: “All quiet on 
the Western Front.” 

The Nevada returned to the 
Pacific early in 1945 after recon- 
ditioning at New York. Her 
first new assignment against the 
Japs was at Iwo Jima from Feb- 
ruary 16 through March 7, 1945. 

The Battleship Nevada, first 
oil-burning battleship in the 
United States Navy, was com- 
missioned March 11, 1916, at the 
Charleston Navy Yard, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

As her last assignment to duty 
on the rolling waves, the proud 
battleship which bore the name 
of our State, was used as the 
principal target in the “guinea 
pig” experiment at Bikini, in the 
South Pacific waters, a victim of the atomic bomb. 

The U. S. S. Nevada, painted a bright orange red, was the 
bulls-eye ship for the first joint Army-Navy atom bomb test at 
Bikini, which was codically referred to as “Operations Cross- 
roads.” 

The veteran ship was placed at the aiming point for the 
Army Air Force B-29 which dropped the first atomic bomb 
to be tested against a target fleet and other military equipment 
last year. 

Thus ended the noble career of a once proud battleship 
which was given the name Nevada to carry through its entire 
lifetime. 

Citizens of Nevada are intensely proud of the record of the 
old ship, and while they have no waters within their State's 
confines upon which such huge craft can float, they do now 
have in their State Museum the remaining relics or mementoes 
which will remind them of the battleship in future years. 
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Broadside blast of the big guns of the U. 8. 8S. Nevada firing at the enemy in one of her last battle engagements 


Roster of Commanders of U.S. &. Nevada 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM SOWDEN SIMS 

ADMIRAL JOSEPH STRAUSS 

REAR ADMIRAL ANDREW THEODORE LONG 
REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM CAREY COLE 
REAR ADMIRAL THOMAS PICKETT MAGRUDER 
REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM DUGALD MACDOUGALL 
ADMIRAL LUKE MCNAMEE 

REAR ADMIRAL DOUGLAS EUGENE DISMUKES 
CAPTAIN JOHN MCCLANE LUBY 

CAPTAIN DAVID WOOSTER Topp 

REAR ADMIRAL CLARENCE SELBY KEMPFF 
VICE ADMIRAL AUBREY WRAY FITCH 
CAPTAIN HILARY HERBERT ROYAL 


CAPTAIN JOHN JOSEPH HYLAND 

VICE ADMIRAL WILLIAM SATTERLEE PYE 
REAR ADMIRAL ADOLPHUS STATON 

VICE ADMIRAL ROBERT LEE GHORMLEY 
CAPTAIN CLAUDE BANKS MAYO 

REAR ADMIRAL ROBERT ALFRED THEOBALD 
REAR ADMIRAL FRANCIS WARREN ROCKWELL 
COMMODORE FRANCIS WORTH SCANLAND 
VICE ADMIRAL HOWARD FITHIAN KINGMAN 
REAR ADMIRAL WILLIARD AUGUSTUS KiIrrTs, III 
CAPTAIN POWELL MCCLELLAN RHEA 
CAPTAIN HOMER LOUIS GROSSKOPF 

CAPTAIN CLINTON CECIL ADELL 
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